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The EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICE 
of THE ACADEMY is at ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


Next week’s ACADEMY will be pub- 
lished under new management. Every 
effort will be made to maintain the best 
traditions of the paper, to inaugurate new 
features, and in general to provide the 
public with a high-class review. 


Notes of the Week 


Pangloss Among Peoples? 

ERMANY is said to be more confident 
of victory at this moment than at any 
time during the last six months. 

This shouting from professorial chairs and news- 
paper offices may help to keep up the courage of 
the people, but we entirely fail to detect the grounds 
for optimism. Does Germany really believe that Great 
Britain is short of food as the result of submarine 
activity? Statements such as this afford a clue to much 
else that appears in the enemy press. Germany would 
be a very Pangloss among peoples if she could find 
ground for confidence in, say, the magnificent response 
to the War Loan, amounting, as it does, to nearly 
£600,000,000 sterling. The result may be set against 
the Berlin bankers’ assurance to the Kaiser that, if the 
war is prolonged, Germany must be ruined. In the 
field events have given her no sort of advantage during 
the last ten days, except a couple of local gains in the 
West, which are offset at other points. The Crown 
Prince has made another great effort to break through 
and has failed, and, in the East, Russia has not merely 
held up the German-Austrian advance, but has actually 
put the whole German scheme out of gear by once again 
turning the tables on the Austrians. Nor will Sir John 
French’s latest despatch, if it is read in Germany, be 
encouraging. His reference to Lord Kitchener’s New 
Army is a reminder to enemies and Allies that we are 
only now getting into our stride. 
The South-West Africa Surrender __ 

General Botha’s triumph in South-West Africa is 
complete, and the news has caused as much searching 
of heart in Germany as rejoicing throughout the British 
Empire. The swiftness of this rounding-up move- 
ment was more effective even than the striking capacity 
of the gallant force with which he disposed of rebels 
and Germans alike. In all human probability, German 
South-West Africa will henceforth be part of the 
Union, and it can only be regarded as among the 

















ironies of time and circumstance that it should have 
fallen to a Dutch leader thus to round off British pos- 
sessions in South Africa. The loss of the colony is 
a very bitter pill.for Germany, but as though it 
were not bitter enough, South Africans are now to 
join the Imperial forces in Flanders. Having done 
their work thus thoroughly at home, they are keen to 
lend a hand over seas, and Lord Kitchener, amid the 
chorus of congratulation, assures General Botha that 
he would be warmly welcome if he joined us in Europe. 
Thirteen years ago these two were negotiating the 
Treaty of Vereeniging. 


The Empire's Opportunity 


The thanks of Parliament to General Botha, General 
Smuts, and the South African Union Forces moved by 
the Prime Minister, the Parliamentary luncheon to Sir 
Robert Borden presided over by Mr. Balfour, the 
attendance of the Prime Minister of Canada at an Im- 
perial Cabinet Council, and the speeches which have 
been made in Australia and elsewhere in the last few 
days provide further evidence, which happily was not 
necessary, of the absolute harmony of view throughout 
the Empire as to the war. The gratitude and admira- 
tion to which Mr. Asquith gave expression in dealing 
with General Botha’s achievement is merited by every 
other part of the King’s dominions. Germany’s mis- 
calculations have been the Empire’s opportunity. 
Canada and Australia each have 75,000 men either in 
the field or in readiness, and each is prepared to send 
another 75,000, with many thousands more to come if 
wanted. The democracies of the Colonies have stood 
the test better than certain sections of the people at 
home, and it is matter for great regret that the Welsh 
miners have so early made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to invoke the Munitions Act in order, if possible, 
to avert a strike, equally shameful and disastrous. 


By Germany's Gracious Permission 

Germany’s reply to the American Note on the sinking 
of the Lusitania is nicely calculated to put the finishing 
touches to American resentment. It is almost a blunt 
rejection of President Wilson’s assurance that the 
ship was unarmed; it shows an utter indifference to the 
loss of life, and boldly asserts that the destruction of 
the vessel saved thousands of homes in Germany from 
the loss of fathers and sons; and with a cool effrontery 
which could only come from Germany offers to accord 
a safe passage to American ships which bear distin- 
guishing marks or sail by arrangement with Berlin. In 
other words, Germany having given President Wilson 
what amounts to the lie direct, proposes that American 
citizens should move about the world by permits 
granted by the German Government. It is mere futility 
to characterise such a document. Its cynical superiority 
to every consideration either of law or humanity would 
be amazing if it were not entirely in harmony with all 
that Germany has done since she found she could not 
ride rough-shod to victory. America would éndeed be 
in humble mind if she did not regard the whole thing 


as brazen and outrageous. 
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Technique and Temperament 
By D. C. PARKER 


HERE are two ways of viewing every performance. 
You can view it simply as a piece of cleverness, 
a triumph of dexterity, an effort of memory; or you 
can view it as an expression of emotion. All save the 
very great come under one of these two categories. 
There are a host of clever performers who have all that 
technical ability can bring. In fact, the present age 
is suffering from the existence of an immense number 
of people who are clever and nothing else. There are 
also some in whom one detects the presence of that 
rare feeling for beauty and that joy in the expression 
of it which mark them out as having something in 
common with the master spirits of the art. Apart 
from these, there are, as I have said, the really great— 
men and women upon whom Nature has showered her 
gifts, and in whom we discover not only artistic per- 
ception but the power to convince their hearers that 
they have it. 

Let us examine briefly the cases of the technicians 
and the temperamental artists of whom I speak. There 
is little doubt that, at the present day, technical 
efficiency has reached a higher standard than it ever 
did before, and when we hear the performances of an 
artist in whom technical ability is prominent we are 
apt to be carried away. But the worship of mechanical 
perfection can be overdone. When a man asks you 
to pay ten and sixpence to hear him play the piano, 
you certainly expect that the playing will be super- 
latively well done. And no one can deny that the 
pitch to which orchestral performances have been 
brought has been responsible for the discovery of 
beauties in the works of men like Beethoven, of which 
those who learnt them through perfunctory renderings 
must have been more or less oblivious. In spite of 
this, all who attend numerous recitals will agree with 
me when I say that the mere virtuoso is not a hero. 
The playing of scales and arpeggios is a task that 
anyone of average ability can accomplish. A poodle 
in a circus often does tricks far more difficult. And, 
after all, there is no mystery about the mechanical part 
of piano-playing. It is only a question of a man 
hitting so many white and black targets (and fixed ones 
at that) at a distance of so many inches. Compared 
with what a soldier has to do with his rifle, it is merely 
a child’s game. And if success is to be measured by 
the number of times that the virtuoso hits the bull’s-eye 
in presence of an adoring public, he is easily outdone 
by the pianola. In the game of sheer cleverness man 
is already hopelessly beaten. The gramophone never 
breathes at a wrong place, and the pianola never strikes 
wrong notes. They are infallible. And the only 
thing which differentiates the infallibility of mechanism 
from that which we characterise as divine is its lack of 
soul. This is the crux of the question. If we hear a 
pianist play a wrong note, or notice that he loses his 
memory for a bar or two, we are tempted to disparage 
him. Yet it is sometimes only the unrehearsed exhibi- 
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tion of humanity in the shape of a passing flaw which 
reminds us that we are listening to the activity of 4 
man and not that of a machine. I have no desire to 
listen to people who play wrong notes; but if a man 
have good musicianly qualities, the fact that he has 
played a sharp instead of a natural, or a natural instead 
of a flat, should not cause us to lay too much stress 
upon it. The pity of it all is that we have so many 
virtuosi who know all the notes and can dash them off 
with consummate ease, while they lack the ability to 
give their performances any distinction whatever. Such 
people forget that the musical treatment of a com 
position can be thought of only when the notes are so 
well memorised that they are forgotten. Everywhere 
and at all times music is preferable to mechanism. 

If the case of the shallow virtuoso be pathetic, that 
of the man who feels and makes you conscious that he 
feels is even more so. It is in listening to him, para- 
doxically enough, that you realise what technical 
efficiency can really do. As a result of experience, 
however, most of us will admit that we would rather 
hear a rendering which was notable for its sincerity 
and its fine conception than all the firework displays 
in the world. People sometimes say that a man plays 
“ like a composer,’’ meaning that the actual playing is 
bad, but that the feeling is right. I prefer this kind 
of performance to that of the acrobat. One of the 
greatest lieder singers I ever heard had a voice which 
was intrinsically wretched. So when I complain of 
the presence of merely clever people I am drawing 
attention to those who are not clever enough to forget 
their cleverness. The virtuoso is too often obsessed 
by his powers. He rejoices in his strength, but forgets 
that it is a means, not an end. It cannot be too often 
insisted upon that temperament, imagination, and 
rhythm are the three great necessities. With them you 
can work wonders. With an indifferent voice, with a 
technique not to be compared with that of Rosenthal 
or Sauer you can move your hearers. And if you are 
gifted with extraordinary prowess and can play 
Beethoven’s sonatas at a sitting, or tackle half a dozen 
Strauss waltzes at the same time, learn to forget it. 
Treat this gift as your slave to be trained for the 
service of Bach and Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. It 
is only when you have done this that you have improved 
upon the pianola, and can count yourself as being on 
the side of the angels. 





Messrs. Mills and Boon are shortly to publish a new 
and revised edition of Mr. Richard Bagot’s book, 
‘“‘The Italians of To-day,’’ at the price of one shilling. 
The whole of the author’s royalties from the sales of 
this edition will be devoted to the Italian National 
Fund for the relief of the families of Italian soldiers. 


Mr. Murray is publishing at once the shilling edition 
of Mr. Vachell’s novel, ‘‘Quinney’s,”’ a story which 
already has become familiar to many thousands of 
readers and playgoers. 
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The New Humanities 


FLORIS DELATTRE is an “homme-miracle’”’ ; 
e he is not unique in kind, for a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the lairs of the “anglicisants’’ at the Sor- 
bonne and a desultory course of theses compiled with 
a view to Modern Language degrees convinced us 
long ago that the study of English has been carried 
to a rare pitch in France; but he must be almost unique 
in degree. He has written a book in faultless English,* 
he has given a definitive account of one of our English 
ts—readers of THE ACADEMY shall be our witness, 
for both of these works have been reviewed in these 
columns—and now he has shown an exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with the whole of English literature for 
the young, from ‘‘Tom Brown’’ to ‘‘Misunderstood,”’ 
from ‘‘Carrots’’ to ‘‘With Moore to Corunna.’’ M. 
Legouis, another scholar whose acquaintance we have 
not still to make, has supplied a preface, couched in 
his own genial and persuasive style, to the book. 

“Culture’’ is an equivocal word, subject to gross 
misuse; Mrs. Hauksbee did not like it, and a French- 
man once defined the difference between the German 
and French national ideals as that between culture and 
civilisation. But culture is undoubtedly a necessary 
ingredient in any sort of individual or collective good 
living, and it is only justly denounced when it has 
sullied its reign with usurpation. Culture is as in- 
evitable as clothes or food, as death or democracy ; we 
may guide it, but in some form or other we must accept 
it as an axiom, for the race as for the individual. And 
so we come with freer minds to the ancient and modern 
battlefield of the Ancients and Moderns. We perceive, 
maybe with astonishment, that the strife has slackened, 
that another great principle has been established. M. 
Delattre did not formulate the new axiom; a cloud of 
contemporaries were with him, a host of predecessors 
went before him; but he has brought us his “ basket of 
ripe fruit as a token of harvest.’’ It is not so much 
the “direct method ’’ as the whole cause of modern 
languages as an instrument of culture that is justified 
by the fruits he brings. From henceforth we may 
regard it as axiomatic that the living no less than the 
dead languages can sharpen the intelligence and mellow 
the mind. 

“ Language,’’ we have heard, and more than partially 
believe, “ was given to man to conceal his thoughts.’’ 
The attempt to use a language not our own is a potent 
stimulus not only to the cunning concealment or, in 
occasional cases, to the successful transference of 
thought, but also to thought itself. We are shown in 
the first part of this book that the English language 
can teach the Frenchman an intimate knowledge of 
England, its people, and its institutions, and, later, 
how the body of English child-literature exhibits, in 
its diversity, certain common and essential characteris- 
tics that may contain a lesson for those of other coun- 
tries. English grammar and English philology the 





* La Culture par l’Anglais. By Fiorts Detatrre. Pré- 
face d’ Emite Lecouts. 


(Didier, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 
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author finds extraordinarily suggestive. What he says 
of the grammar is so excellent ger se, and is so sus- 
ceptible of adaptation to the case of an Englishman 
learning French, that we are compelled to quote a 
passage : 

Our pupil, no longer encumbered in English, as he 
was in Latin or German, by a network of inversions, 
no longer, on the other hand, assisted in his en- 
deavours to discover the sense by an apparatus of 
declensions and conjugations, with their verbal and 
material transformations, must make a constant in- 
tellectual effort to discover the purely logical rela- 
tions, to consider the words in their essential sense 
rather than in their external, changing forms. He 
must pass from the dead letter of the printed phrase 
to the living thought that is enshrined in it; he must 
infer the sense and peculiar réle of every word from 
the context and from the idea itself rather than from 
the form. Thus we get a predominance and a supe- 
riority of the spiritual over the tangible, purely verbal 
element, and a more intelligent application is required 
of the pupil. 

The English vocabulary is a handbook to the history 
of England, and the Anglo-Saxon purist is submitted 
to a reductio ad absurdum. The Normans not only 
simplified our syntax, as M. Delattre points out, with 
the arrogance of conquerors, but they also gave us 
more than a share of our basic vocabulary. The conno- 
tation of ome, as M. Derocquigny, to whom this book 
is dedicated, points out, involves the use of a whole 
gallery of Gallicisms: “La conception du ome 
n’évoque-t-elle pas, immédiatement, chez un Anglais, 
les idées de ‘comfort, ease, independence, privacy, 
plenty,’ les images de ‘ a substantial joint, a well- 
cushioned easy-chair by the chimney-corner . . . a quiet 
family circle...’ 

The doubt assails us whether the seeds of this ad- 
mirable method can by any process be made to fall 
wholly on good ground. Etymology, one of the 
brightest weapons in M. Delattre’s armoury, is a delight 
to some, but an agony to others. Poetry is worse than 
the plague to an important section of the human race, 
and the surgical operation that might instil it would 
probably be even more serious in its general effects 
than that recommended for the insertion of a sense of 
humour. M. Delattre evidently thinks that this opera- 
tion is worth trying. The French mind is admittedly 
too concrete; even M. Legouis, in his elegant defence 
of French literature for Englishmen, admits it. M. 
Delattre thinks that his pupils may get from the study 
of the English people, not only the taste for healthy 
sport and a modern social and political view of the 
world, but also the touch of mysticism that they lack 
by heredity. Our fear is that very few, even under the 
ablest guidance, will find this strait gate, much less be 
able to enter in at it. Of the thousands who set out 
on the road of classical culture only a few attain the 
beginning of their goal, and we question if the survivors 
of the modern curriculum will be much more numerous. 
Utilitarian considerations may sometimes keep burning 
a flame that was never lit from the altar. It must be 
remembered, however, that culture and utility are two 
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masters difficult to serve at one time. Philology, 
poetry, and history are so many sign-posts, to attract 
or to warn, showing the road towards culture; but in 
the present state of our pedagogy they are absolute 
deterrents to the effective acquisition of a spoken 
language. The late Professor Sweet admitted that the 
gift of tongues was too apt to descend on second-class 
heads. Englishmen must be taught French, French- 
men must be taught English, but whether culture or 
utility is to be the keynote seems to us to depend on 
a variety of circumstances too bewildering to contem- 
plate; but then we do not understand practical peda- 
gogy. One thing we do understand, and that is that 
a teacher must be extraordinarily well equipped if he 
is to explain, as M. Delattre recommends, to a class 
the difference between “ dull, dim, blurred, misty, hazy, 
dusky,’’ etc. It is certainly his duty to try to eliminate 
‘“‘go’’ from his pupils’ vocabulary, and to substitute 
“walk, run, ride, swim, sail,’’ etc.; but his task will 
be a knotty one. 

M. Delattre is‘ on less contentious ground in the 
longest section of his book, dealing with “La Culture 
par les Livres.’? Everyone can read some books, no 
one can read all books; M. Delattre cannot read, with 
complete satisfaction, “ Alice in Wonderland.’”’ French 
literature is weak in books for the young ; English litera- 
ture is wonderfully rich in them. A large part of our 
juvenile literature has been written by great authors, 
and, as we are reminded in these pages, the difference 
between it and our grown-up books is one of degree 
only. This provision of a large body of sound but 
non-preaching juvenile literature keeps youth from for- 
bidden fruit as a refuge from insipidity. M. Delattre 
remarks that English juvenile literature has only 
reached its present standard of sincerity and excellence 
within a generation or so, and he evidently hopes that 
his countrymen may be able to devise a similar 
instrument. 

On fairies M. Delattre speaks, of course, with par- 
ticular authority; that is why he discusses the annual 
miracle of “ Peter Pan’’ with such fullness. We area 
little surprised to find him attributing the strength of 
fairy tradition in England, as compared with France, 
to Celtic influences. He quotes various judgments, in- 
cluding one from an old number of THE ACADEMY, in 
which the fairy-tale is censured as an enemy of the 
truth-habit and the practical frame of mind. 


The book is not addressed to Englishmen, but, 
mutatis mutandis, it contains a whole body of useful 
doctrine for them. Incidentally it may remind them 
what a wonderful people the French are, and what a 
wonderful language English is. 











“A Picked Company”’ is the title of a book by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc which will be issued in Messrs. 
Methuen’s Shilling Library almost at once. It consists 
of a selection from seventeen of Mr. Belloc’s books, 
and is representative of his talents. 










Haymaking in Wartime 
UR cottage stands on a hill. To live on a 
eminence has always been conceded to produce 
drawbacks which counterbalance its att activeness, 
It is so in our case. In summer we live on 
the edge of perfection, high in the sunshine, the 
sweet winds and scents and sounds of the countryside 
ascending to us as incense from the everlasting altar of 
the earth; in winter we are swept by gales, shaken by 
wind-storms which moan like haunted spirits in the 
wide chimneys, and even in the glow of the wide hearths 
it is difficult to find warmth and comfort. The fertile 
valley that smiles through the summer days is then 

covered frequently with a wide waste of waters. 

But never are we without the music of the country- 
side. It may be the symphony of the winds, the brave 
chorale of a thousand birds, the incessant and varied 
noises of the valley which rise to us in infinite variety 
and convey endless suggestions to senses trained to their 
significance, or it may be the particular music of a 
certain season. Just now it is the orchestration of 
summer itself. The whole air is full of the scent and 
sound of hay-making. Of late mornings we have 
wakened to the sound of the scythe, that long rhythmic 
swish which is of the very heart of country mysteries, 
that contains in it something of the note of patience 
and wistfulness that belongs to all who wait on Nature, 
broken by the brisker tang of the stone sharpener at 
regular intervals whetting its surface again into con- 
dition, while all day long the soft burr of the grass- 
cutters rises and falls in cadence from the slopes of the 
hill and the valley beneath, and we know the horses 
are repeating steadily the ever-narrowing circle of the 
fields, the long grass falling to the sides in shining 
silvery lines. The days are very still and warm, and 
sounds hang suspended on the soft air—voices of men, 
of women, and children. The whole village is at work 
in the wide green fields. 

All these are the delights of the ordinary hay season, 
given good weather and an ample crop, as are the 
scented nights and the warm dusk when the ghostly 
outline of the hay-cocks stands vigil for the carrying 
of the coming morning; but this year added to them 
is the feeling of strangeness, of walking in a dream 
country which invests the common things of life while 
our minds are on scenes so widely different. More 
than that, there are features which lend this year a 
distinction all of its own, apart from sentiment. 

Of late years the blight of the machine, of hired and 
“ foreign ’’ labour, has been over all the countryside; 
the old ritual of gathering in the hay and corn, of hop- 
picking, and harvest-homes, had lost significance even 
to those who participated in them. We stood and 
looked at these things from without, with the eyes of 
strangers. They conveyed little to us of our relation- 
ship with the earth and its fruits, mother to us all. This 
year we are in it and of it. Men are realising that corn 
and hay, the food which the earth provides, have a value 
above that of gold. The land, and the land alone, 
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can feed us, and it is rising once more to its true value 
in their estimation, a value which had been lost in the 
artificial conditions of hothouse civilisation. 

We are returning to natural conditions of life. All 
over the countryside unusual sights may be seen. Those 
who have never come into intimate contact with the 
earth before are working in the fields and feeling the 
glamour of her spell, the contentment that comes of 
unison with the great forces which regulate our being. 
The practical results are far-reaching. There is not 
a house within a radius of some miles which has not 
contributed something this year to labour on the land. 
At other times the women’s share has been largely con- 
fined to the times of fruit or hop picking. This 
season it is the rule, and not the exception, to see 
whole families at work, in the best and most healthy 
of conditions. There are farms near where the whole 
labour of the hay-making, with the exception of the 
cutter and the actual building of the rick, has been 
performed entirely by women; in other cases, where a 
certain percentage of male labour is available, it is 
being largely supplemented by that of wives and 
families. It is not only the working class so called who 
are affected by this difference. Owners of houses and 
estates are being forced into a practical understanding 
of and concern with vital affairs in which before 
they felt but a languid interest. A precedent is being 
set over the countryside whose influence may extend 
to untold generations. In cities men are pressing with 
enthusiasm into the making of munitions of war; on 
the land they are busy with the problem of obtaining 
the munitions for the conserving of life, an equally 
important factor of the moment. All physicians and 
philosophers prescribe the virtue of a new interest as 
the finest tonic for the disease of ennui. That disease 
has been for years the bane of our villages, driving 
men into cities and young people into unhallowed 
pleasures and excitements. It is now a malady un- 
known, crowded out of existence by the countless in- 
terests the war has showered upon us. What are to 
the newspapers fads, a means of exploiting advertise- 
ment, or the fillings of the silly season, are to us intense 
tealities. 

The garden crop for the coming winter, with meat 
at prohibitive prices, is a matter of deep concern. The 
utilising of the land to produce the greatest amount 
of foodstuff has become what it should be, the centre 
of the countryman’s intelligent interest. The hay, 
now being carted under the glowing evening sky, is a 
potentiality of milk and meat, or, if the Government 
wills, of fodder for the gallant horses who will drag 
our guns into victory in the autumn campaign. 
Imagination has been touched, and labour, instead of 
being so much occupation at the rate of so many pence 

an hour, is our link in the bond of Empire, our share 
in the great struggle for a world’s freedom. There 
are many weapons with which to fight, and the hay- 
take and the pitchfork are not to be despised. Before 
the distorted intelligence of the human brain invented 
a Maxim gun or a Martini rifle, they existed, and in 





the end this same intelligence will teach us _ their 
superiority as factors in the development of a race that 
shall be truly great. The principle which gives life 
must ever be greater than that which destroys it, and 
that is why, when the ideas of civilisation become 
distorted and grotesque, Nature steps quietly in and 
asserts her supremacy. Genius may seem greater by 
far than hunger, but it is a less potent force in the 
laws by which the world keeps on its course, and there 
is a satisfaction in the supplying of that instinct by 
contact with the primal forces of Nature that none of 
the refinements of art can give tous. The genius of 
Jean Francois Millet brought out that which the war 
is teaching us here in the country—the greatness of 
simplicity. Of recent years we have been contented 
merely to be clever, to be brilliant, witty, epigram- 
matic. With these qualities the hayfield has nothing 
in common, but it contains the greatness of elemental 
things, where nothing is morbid, unwholesome, or un- 
clean, but where, at the fount of Nature, romance 
walks hand in hand with the common ways of life. 
Darkness is falling, and quiet on the valley, and the 
labour of the haymakers is being exchanged for the 
communion of the home. — The birds are silent and 
the earth is at rest. 





A Mighty Hunter 


W E hear much nowadays of expert riflemen who 

move from place to place in search of big 
game, taking train to their base and hiring a long trail 
of natives to carry into the wilds most of the luxuries 
of civilisation. Danger is met by these modern men 
of the chase—met bravely and often, without doubt; 
but it is not amiss to recall occasionally by way of 
contrast the prowess of those in times gone by, who 
trod lands absolutely unknown, who faced death and 
dared both savage beasts and savage men with nothing 
but their own guns, the accuracy of their marksman- 
ship, and sometimes considerable tact between them 
and destruction. 

One of these pioneers was Daniel Boone, of Ken- 
tucky. He was born at Exeter, Pennsylvania, in 1735 
—Exeter being a log-cabin settlement on the borders 
of the white man’s line of advance. In his teens, the 
passion of his life began to develop; he would go off, 
gun under arm, to roam and hunt for days together 
in the untouched country round. In North Carolina, 
whither the family removed when he was eighteen, 
his first love affair became the centre of a very pretty 
story, which certainly ought to be true. It is said 
that one night, in the forest, he saw two bright eyes 
glowing, and had almost pressed the trigger of his 
rifle when he discovered that a girl was the owner of 
them, and no wild beast. So sensational an escape 
ended, as was natural and proper, in a wedding. 

For five years young Boone remained at home in 
comparative quiet, but towards 1767 the accounts given 





by returning adventurers of the possibilities of larger 
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life concealed by the Western hills fired his brain, 
and in June, 1769, we find him camped with five other 
men in Kentucky—that “great shield, one of Nature’s 
ancient battle-pieces, tilted away from the dawn 
toward the sunset,’’ so loved and so perfectly described 
by Mr. James Lane Allen. Thinking they were safe 
—for Kentucky was considered as neutral ground— 
the explorers took no particular precautions against the 
Indians, but in December a party surprised Boone and 
one othe:, who chanced to be hunting together, and 
captured them. The two men made good their escape 
within a week, but never saw their old companions 
again; this sorrow, however, was relieved by the plea- 
sure of an unexpected meeting with Boone’s brother 
and a friend, who had set out to trace him. The joy 
was short-lived, for by the fury of Indian attacks their 
little company was soon reduced to Boone and his 
brother. 

Even in the face of these difficulties, which might 
well have daunted the bravest of men, Boone refused 
to return to domestic life. So strongly was the spell 
of the new land upon him that he determined to move 
his whole family to Kentucky, and to push on still 
farther. The arrangements for this—the sale of the 
farm and stock—took up some time, and not until 
1774 did the household “trek’’ west; five other 
families, armed and provisioned, joined in the re- 
moval. They were fated not to accomplish their 
desire, for the breaking out of fresh hostilities with 
the warlike Indians upset all their calculations. In 
these skirmishes, Boone, whose fame as a strong man 
was known both to whites and natives, was made a 
captain by the Governor of Virginia and given com- 
mand over three garrisons. At the close of this minor 
war, some of the pioneers managed to settle in Ken- 
tucky at “ Boonesborough’’; there, it is put on record, 
Mrs. Boone was the first white woman to live in that 
wilderness. She must have been a true wife for the 
restless pioneer. 

Affairs were still very far from tranquil. Her little 
daughter, playing one day by the river, was kidnapped 
by a stealthy savage, and only after a long and critical 
chase was she rescued. This incident, coupled with 
the general feeling of insecurity, depressed the whole 
company, and not without cause; more than once the 
fierce Indians attacked the little township—little, in- 
deed, when we remember that a reinforcement of forty 
new atrivals made them shout for joy. In January, 
1778, after a period of peace and reassurance, Boone 
and thirty men were out obtaining salt for the needs 
of the community, when they were surprised by the 
enemy. Boone, as the leader, surrendered at dis- 
cretion to overwhelming numbers. Later on, although 
his friends were given back to British hands, the Indian 
chief refused to part with Boone, so great a liking 
had the warriors taken to this irrepressible fighter. He 
was made one of the tribe by the initiatory ceremonies 
of the Shawmees, and his behaviour disarmed all 
suspicions. When he heard, however, that over four 
hundred “braves’’ were preparing to march against 
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Boonesborough, his own home and the town that he 
had practically created, he saw that he must escape 
at once. He did so, and forthwith walked to the 
settlement, 160 miles, in five days, having but one 
meal on the journey. 

Captain Duquesne, bearing the British standard, 
allied himself with the Indians, and demanded the 
surrender of the fort; but the fifty inside defied the 
five hundred outside so finely that the attacking party 
was forced to declare a siege. Their provisions, how- 
ever, ran short; their best men were continually picked 
off by the unerring rifles of the defenders, and after 
nine days they retreated, having lost thirty-seven men 
to the two of the other side. Henceforth Boones- 
borough was unmolested. 


What with the almost continuous fighting and the 
incessant strain on brain and muscle in defence of 
home and property, it might be thought that Colonel 
Boone—as he became known—could take a well-earned 
rest at the age of fifty; but fate seemed to bear rather 
hardly upon him. His title to his land at the new settle- 
ment was not satisfactorily proved, and in his fifty- 
fifth year the founder of Kentucky was left practically 
without a foot of land in the world. Most men would 
have been disheartened ; not so this intrepid and daunt- 
less hunter. He moved to Virginia, and again started 
a farm; then, as in his youth, his blood was fired by 
tales of the fertile regions past the Missouri. Away 
he went, fifty miles west of St. Louis, where Spain 
(which then owned this district) took care that he 
should be comfortable; the Lieutenant-Governor in 
1800 appointed him commandant. Here Audubon, the 
famous naturalist, spent a night with him, and was 
greatly impressed by his courage. 

Once more Boone lost all his possessions, for Mis- 
souri was taken over by the United States, and his 
claims (by his own culpable negligence) could not be 
recognised. Congress, however, allowed him a back- 
handed sort of gift in the shape of a grant of a certain 
number of acres—to which every emigrant was en- 
titled! As he was nearly eighty years of age, and 
had just lost his wife, the “ insult ’’ did not trouble him 
very much; his strength was declining, and he hunted 
no more. In a serene old age he resigned himself to 
the quiet life, telling stories, making knick-knacks for 
children, fighting his battles over again, and loved by 
all who knew him. 








Sir Laurence Gomme is contributing an interesting 
preface to Mr. Frederic Swann’s “ Primer of London 
Citizenship,’’ which Messrs. King, of Westminster, 
will publish shortly. Mr. Swann’s work has been de- 
signed as a short sketch of the government of the Em- 
pire’s capital, specially written for students in evening 
institutes, etc. In the words of Sir Laurence Gomme, 


this little volume “contains an account of all the 
essential facts, and is written in so simple a style that 
no one can be misled by its statements.” 
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REVIEWS 


England’s Economic History 


The Economic History of England—l. The Middle 
Ages. By E. Lipson. (London: Black. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


ISTORICAL research is for ever bringing 
H new material to light, enabling the modern 
student to get a fuller and more intimate grip 
of the life lived by our ancestors. In no de- 
partment has progress been greater than in that 
of economics. Mr. Lipson not merely brings 
exceptional gifts to a considerable task, but is for- 
tunate in having at command the wealth of data re- 
vealed by patent rolls and the letter books and records 
of places like London, Leicester, Bristol, Coventry, 
Norwich and York. He takes these documents, col- 
lates them, and presents their salient points in a work 
which promises to be of as great importance as it cer- 
tainly is masterly and fresh. Every one of his chapters 
in this initial volume dealing with the always fascinat- 
ing Middle Ages is worthy of a separate review. 
Whether he is dealing with the views of rival schools 
as to the origin, development and break-up of the 
manor, the growth of towns, the agricultural revolution, 
industries, foreign trade or revenue, he has much that is 
fresh to say and what is not absolutely new is dealt 
with so ably that it all seems fresh. Now and again we 
come across passages which remind us that the problems 
of economics, like those of strategy, are eternal, though 
time and circumstance may vary their degree and their 
treatment. Take the enactments by which Henry VII 
sought to stop the decline of the English Navy. 
Foreign wines must be brought to England in 
English, Irish, or Welsh ships which had to be manned 
by Englishmen. Bacon comments on this in words of 
which the arguments of the modern Tariff Reformers 
sound very like an echo. He praised the King for 
“bowing the ancient policy of this realm from con- 
sideration of plenty to consideration of power; for that 
almost all,the ancient statutes invite (by all means) 
merchant strangers to bring in all sorts of commodities, 
having for end cheapness and not looking to the point 
of state concerning the naval power.”’ 


Illuminating as we find every portion of this wholly 
admirable survey, no part of it appeals more strongly 
than the chapter on the gilds and their relations, at first 
antagonistic on purely economic grounds, with the 
civic authorities. From London and Bristol, from Nor- 
wich and Coventry, comes medieval testimony of the 
supremacy of the civic powers in the supervision and 
control of all economic affairs. From opposition to 
the gilds in the belief that they were mere instruments 
for putting or keeping up prices, the authorities became 
the protectors of the workpeople against any injustice 
or exaction on the part of the masters. In these days, 
when the working man is all-powerful through his 
Union the story of the ancient gild makes curious and 











instructive reading. Mr. Lipson draws ‘‘certain con- 
clusions’ from his survey of the position of the Craft 
Gilds in different towns. ‘‘At first,”’ he says, 


they appear to have been private and voluntary 
associations which struggled into existence in the face 
of vigorous opposition on the part of the municipal 
authorities, who regarded with jealousy their attempts 
to establish feudal immunities, and were apprehensive 
of an exclusive industrial monopoly which might 
prove detrimental to the welfare of the community. 
Subsequently, however, the authorities, impelled by 
the expansion of industry, changed their attitude and 
actively encouraged the formation of crafts and the 
development of the gild system, in order to tighten 
their hold over those engaged in trade and more 
effectively to exact a satisfactory standard of work- 
manship. It is worth while to notice that in the 
thirteen century the gilds as a rule were founded 
by the municipality, and not—as in the former century 
—by the Crown, and on this account were the more 
amenable to its control. The craft gilds now became 
public bodies vested with semi-legal authority, on 
organic but strictly subordinate department of civic 
administration, supported and controlled by the muni- 
cipal government, which always retained a reserve 
of power while delegating to them the supervision of 
trade and industry. Whatever degree of autonomy 
and separate judicial authority the gilds may have 
possessed, they were strictly subservient to the rulers 
of the town. We find the authorities electing gild 
officials, amending gild laws, punishing bad workman- 
ship, interfering on behalf of the oppressed artisan, 
regulating wages and fixing prices. 


An excellent bibliography and index add to the value- 
of Mr. Lipson’s work from the student’s point of view. 





Of France’s Best 


The Book of France. Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


HIsTORY abounds in records of the changing 
relationships of one country with another, and the 
study of these fluctuations of national friendship 
is peculiarly interesting. A hundred years pass by, and 
two peoples that were deadly enemies become firm 
friends; the year 1915 finds France and ourselves, 
Government and populace, bound so closely in struggle 
against a common foe that it seems incredible that 
such a bond can ever be broken. We trust it may not 
be; meanwhile, there are chronicles which go to prove 
that the present entente—we might almost say amal- 
gamation—is one of the finest and firmest found in the 
story of the two races. 

The happy fact set forth implicity, if not explicitly, 
by this ‘‘Book of France’’ is that a rare sympathy has 
developed between all classes both here and across the 
Channel. Articles, short sketches, and poems by the 
great writers of France are here collected, and each is 
followed by its translation, done by some known and 
proved authors and scholars of England, and it would 
be hard to find a more attractive method of illustrating 
the nearness of the two lands in thought at the present 
time. Exceptions to the rule of translation are the 
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opening essay, ‘‘France,’’ by Mr. Henry James, and 
the closing poem with the same title, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling ; this is a touch of editorial genius for accept- 
able arrangement. What could be more ringingly true 
than Mr. James’ last clear sentence ?— 


It takes our great Ally, and her only, to be as 
vivid for concentration, for reflection, for intelligent, 
inspired contraction of life toward an end all but 
smothered in sacrifice, as she has ever been for the 
most splendidly wasteful diffusion and communication ; 
and to give us a view of her nature and of her mind 
in which, laying down almost every advantage, every 
art and every appeal that we have generally known 
her by, she takes on energies, forms of collective 
sincerity, silent eloquence and selected example that 
are fresh revelations—and so, bleeding at every pore, 
while at no time in all her history so completely erect, 
makes us feel her perhaps as never before our in- 
calculable, immortal France. 


These are the words of one who has known and loved 
France for the greater part of a long life, and they 
picture perfectly for us that country to-day. 

There would be no object in giving a mere catalogue 
of the remarkable treasures this book contains. Follow- 
ing quite aptly Mr. Henry James comes J. H. Rosny 
ainé with a brilliant little article on Great Britain, trans- 
lated by Mr. Thomas Hardy; then a masterly discus- 
sion of “‘The Mentality of the Germans,’’ by René 
Boylesve, translated by W. G. Hartog, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Pierre Loti, Anatole France, Marcelle Tinayre, Eugéne 
Brieux, Maurice Barrés, are some of the authors whose 
work appears, and Edmund Gosse, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Pett Ridge, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, are other of our translators. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Pett Ridge upon his pretty and colloquial 
rendering of ‘‘Brown et Lebrun,’’ by Pierre Mille; it 
has just the right touch. Madame Mary Duclaux 
translates her own vivid sketch, ‘‘The Background of a 
Victory,’’ and the impression of a corner of France— 
Melun—during the crisis of the Marne is excellently 
conveyed. ‘‘Are we getting the best of it?’’ she asked 
an English soldier who was kneeling at the kerbstone 
mending his bicycle. ‘‘Is there much danger ?’’— 

*‘Well, Miss,’’ said he, ‘‘its like this: the place is 
full up with Generals; and I don’t know how it is, 


but I’ve always noticed where there’s so many 
Generals there’s not much danger !’’ 


Every page of this well-produced volume is worth 
reading, every illustration—and these are all by fine 
French artists—is good. The book has the express 
approval of M. Poincaré, and is published ‘‘in aid of 
the French Parliamentary Committee’s Fund for the 
Relief of the Invaded Departments.’’ We hope, there- 
fore, that it will be a great success. Not all books 
issued for the benefit of a ‘‘fund’’ have literary or 
artistic value; this one, however, possesses both in 
superb measure. 








‘‘The European War, 1914-1915,’ is the title of a 


volume of poems by Canon Rawnsley which will be 


published shortly. 











The Man Without a Creed 


A Far Country. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. (Macmil- 
lan and Co. 6s.) 


THE novelist who thinks deeply, and can present a 
character roundly and fairly in the midst of per- 
plexities with an approximation to truth, is a rarity; 
one can almost number this class of writer on the ten 
fingers. Mr. Henry James, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. 
H. G. Wells, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, in England; Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Henry Sydnor Harrison in America, would lead the 
list, diverse though their methods may be. In this 
latest book from Mr. Churchill we have a presentation 
of complex political life less ruthless, less forced, than 
that of Mr. Theodore Dreiser in ‘‘The Titan,’’ and 
therefore more real. The hero of ‘‘A Far Country’’ is 
one of the crowd of lawyers who rise to eminence by 
all kinds of means which will not bear investigation in 
too white a light, and the story of Paret’s development 
from a misunderstood and cramped boyhood in a Cal- 
vinistic home to the time when he is proposed for the 
Senate and the collapse comes, bringing with it possi- 
bilities of happiness such as he had never known, is a 
fascinating one. 

With all the complications of business, the buying 
and selling of railroads and the ‘‘absorption’”’ of small 
corporations by big ones, runs the love story of Hugh 
Paret, a self-centred man who did not wake to real 
passion until it was too late. His marriage was a more 
or less cool decision, and a failure until his children 
began to grow to an understanding age. Meanwhile, 
association with the girl-friend of his childhood revived 
the boy and girl love of years ago, and only by acci- 
dent were the two, struggling in deep waters, saved 
from disaster. It was then, when fighting hard for 
position and power, that physical collapse came to 
this hero with the starved mind, and the working of 
the leaven of fresh thought and self-examination 1s 
portrayed by the author very finely. Krebs, the lawyer 
who stands fast for his humanitarian ideals and, while 
retaining his sweetness of disposition, is not afraid to 
fight Paret and his ‘‘progressive’’ ideas publicly, isa 
charmingly drawn character; the two, retaining a grim 
kind of friendship, are continually at conflict in their 
desires and their ambitions; Paret, anxious to preserve 
the ‘‘system’’ which has built the corrupt business 
world, Krebs, living only to overthrow it and to benefit 
those crushed beneath its wheels. 

Through it all, Paret, successful and wealthy, is 
never happy. He lives for himself, and gradually ar 
rives at the point which every man sooner or later 
reaches, to ask, ‘‘What is the good of it all?’’ He has 
no creed; we do not mean a religious belief, but an 
ideal of any sort by which to live. His conversations 
with the dying Krebs are illuminating. He begins to 
realise that instead of looking forward to some great 
revelation of faith and happiness, for most of us the 
joy must come in the seeking, in the struggle for at 
open mind, the constant, living desire to know mort 
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and more, through nature, books, intercourse, self- 
communion, through any source which promises the 
exercise of reason and judgment. His mind opens, at 
last, like a late-blooming flower, and the record of his 
slow impulses towards reconciliation with his wife, 
and the growing love for his boys and his little girl, 
forms a moving climax to the whole story. We have 
been interested for some time in Mr. Churchill’s work, 
and this chronicle of an ordinary man’s wanderings 
into ‘‘A Far Country’’ is a notable addition to the best 
American fiction of to-day. 








| 





Fiction 


IT is not often that the setting forth and the 
suggested solution of certain social problems can be 
woven into an interesting work of fiction and coupled 
with a pretty and dainty little love story. Yet with 
great skill Cecil Adair has managed this in “ The Sails 
of Life”’ (S. Paul & Co., 6s.), and after perusal of the 
story the reader is left in a thoughtful mood with 
regard to the many social evils the author unflinchingly 
faces and probes to their source. Whether or not many 
will agree with Mr. Adair’s ideas for the amelioration 
of the lot of the sweated worker or with his notion 
as to the first cause of the many evils existing in the 
congested areas of large towns to-day is a matter for 
controversy ; but, at all events, he states his case clearly 
ahd looks at all aspects from a very broad standpoint, 
not for a moment allowing his vision to be obscured 
by personal fads or private theories, taking, rather, 
history and experience as his ideals. From much that 
is necessarily sordid and squalid in the slum life of 
the East End we are wafted, when half-way through 
the book, to the shores of an Italian island and the 
ideal love story of one of the toilers of the London 
parish and the lady of his choice. This causes no 
abrupt breaking away from the earlier chapters, as the 
author manages to lead gracefully from one to the 
other. Those who are interested in improving the lot 
of the worker, as well as those who seek merely a 
charming romance, will do well to read Mr. Adair’s 
latest novel. 

A fantastic story, pleasantly told, is “Queen Anne 
Is Dead,’”’ by Patricia Wentworth (Andrew Melrose, 
6s.). It treats chiefly of one Lord Clavering, who 
fought in the Low Countries and returned to England 
at the time of Queen Anne’s death. It having been 
given out that he had been killed abroad, he enters 
his own house to find his cousin installed in his place, 
and at that very moment gambling away the property 
to which he now has no right. In a time of intrigue 


and Jacobite plots, Clavering is despatched, through 
the influence of his mother, a crafty and unscrupulous 
woman, to France to regain possession of some letters 
which he is led to understand, if found, will com- 
Promise his cousin Nan, for whom he once had a certain 
merely 


tenderness. The errand is a fool’s one, 





arranged to get him out of the country, and, if 
possible, to bring about his death. He is saved by 
the niece of the villain to whom the letters—forgeries 
written after he had started—were entrusted. Héleéne, 
the unsophisticated, innocent maiden, is not new to 
fiction, but here she serves the author’s purpose very 
well, and appears in sharp relief to “my lord,”’ the 
weary man of the world, disillusioned and cynical 
with regard to everyone and everything. He is kind 
to little Héléne in a patronising way, makes her his 
wife at a French wayside hostel, and brings her to 
England. Her faith and trust in him, and later on 
her love for him, at last awaken his healthy boyhood’s 
spirit, and, the Dowager Lady Clavering being no 
more, and other enemies having fled the country on the 
landing of the new king, “my lord”’ and “ my lady ”’ 
settle down to enjoy happiness in their own way. The 
author has not aimed at great things in her narrative, 
but she has caught a certain old-world air in style and 
language, thus giving just the right atmosphere to the 
period with which she deals. 





Shorter Notices 


Verses from ‘* Down Under” 

Mr. George Gordon McCrae may not be particularly 
well known save to the few who specially study the 
development of literature in our Colonies, but his little 
book of poems, ‘‘The Fleet and Convoy,’ which 
reaches us from the Lothian Publishing Company of 
Melbourne, proves that those who neglect the work 
from these far countries make a great mistake. The 
title-poem is in some respects the best in the collection ; 
it gives a finely vivid picture of the fleet at sea: 


Boom of engines, pulse of screw, 

Foam-flakes scattering o’er the blue; 

Castled bridge and smoke-stacks three, 

Boats to windward and to lee, 

White, uplifted o’er the sea; 

Ashen sides and snowy rail 

Mark the curling smoke-wreath’s trail, 

Fading in immensity. . . . 
When Mr. McCrae turns away from purely descrip- 
tive work he is not quite successful; his adjective ‘‘out- 
Eiffeling Eiffel’? makes a clumsy effect, and there are 
flaws in the rhyming. But on the whole he is entitled 
to the noble name of poet, and we welcome this friend 
of Adam Lindsay Gordon to the circle of acknowleged 
artists far away. 


The Spreading Wave 

Articles and short sketches written for daily papers 
on the spur of topical interest are not generally worth 
preserving in book form, but since the war seems to be 
persistently topical there is valid excuse for the appear- 
ance of ‘‘The War of all the Ages,’’ by Evelyn Sharp 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d.). We are liable to 
regard this all-pervading subject in its larger issues 
only; this little volume shows how it reaches into the 
most humble lives and touches every quarter of human 
society. It is strongly written, with touches of observa- 
tion and humour excellently given—as in the story of 
‘The Breadwinner,”’ where ‘‘the lift-man, proclaiming 
himself of Swiss nationality with Scottish parents, had 
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changed his name from Fritz to Frank when the war | 
broke out; and the temptation to yell ‘ Mornin’, old | 


Zepp’lin!’ was ever afterwards irresistible to every 
‘smart lad’ in the building.”’ 
picture of the string of small children waiting outside a 
baker’s shop for the stale loaves and buns, not over- 
doné, as is usually the case in articles of this kind; 


and the sketch entitled ‘‘The Window-Cleaner,”” even | than the lady drawn by Mr. Coutts to fire the topless 


if we may be permitted to doubt the precise language | 


supposed to be used by him, is very true to life. In 


There is a pathetic little — 


fact, in these twenty-six short outlines Miss Sharp has , 


penetrated deeply into some queer and not always 
pleasant domains, and the book is of real assistance in 
opening our eyes to the way in which the wave of war 
casts its ripples against the most hidden shores. 





The Theatre 


“Enterprising Helen” 


N the evening of July 7, quite a clever company 

struggled with the many difficulties to be found 

in Mr. Francis Coutts’ careless comedy at the Vaude- 

ville. Unintentionally it proved to be the most 

innocent and amusing thing we have seen for many a 
long day. 

Helen, as played by Miss Mary Clare, is a wonder- 
fully curious actress who interests herself in the busi- 
ness affairs of the stupid gentleman—he is very gentle- 
manly—to whom she is engaged, and in the marital 
matters of the author of those plays in which she 
appears. This last is Ernest Sinclair, Mr. Herbert 
Waring, whose every seriously intended line is wildly 
funny. In the desperate endeavour to provide Helen 
with a chance of showing her remarkable enterprise, 
several strange people have to do odd things. A 
Lady Dollary, Miss Gladys Mason, has, for no earthly 
reason, to make mischief between Sinclair and his wife, 
and Mrs. Sinclair, Miss Jessie Winter, has to display 
the ultimate note of folly. Further, City people have 
to do wicked things about a City company, and then, 
when affairs are in a quite objectless muddle, Helen 
has to put everything right and be happy with the 
future husband she has made rich, and the good 
author (who earns £12,000 a year, by the way) whose 
wife she has restored to him. We are afraid this 
sounds rather absurd, but it is not a bit unfair to the 
play, which is infinitely more amusing than any mem- 
ber of the audience could have hoped at first to find it. 
We have seen it stated that the critics rudely jeered at 
“Enterprising Helen.’? We do not know the critics 
very well, but there was really only genial merriment 
among the guests of the management on the first night. 
Personally we were sadly silent, firstly because so much 
trouble and money, and, no doubt, loving care on the 
part of the author, had been spent on so futile a result, 
and secondly because one could not help feeling that 











if “Helen’’ had, as it were, been boiled down by Sir | 


James Barrie into a one-act burlesque of worn-out con- 
ventions, and played in exactly the same way by the 


| 


_ 


Vaudeville company, it would have gone with peal 
of genuine laughter and possessed a gay future. Un 
fortunately, such secret laughter as there may have 
been was entirely against the play’s most serious 
situations. Few plays can hope to charm very greatly 
in a war-time July, but never was a Helen less likely 


towers of Ilium. EGAN MEw. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SPELLING AND THE WAR. 


To 'the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—As ‘‘Rifleman’’ is concernd about the patriotizm 
Ov my nativity more than meeting my arguments against 
our idiotic orthografy, may I say several hundreds out of 
a populashon ov 16,000 hav joind the colorz, and more ar 
joining, whilst the vast majority ov my naborz ar keeping 
the Coal Minez at wurk. I am, alas, past the limit. 

Did it not ocur to ‘‘Rifleman’’ to ask himself—why he 
“‘botherd to reed and rite to periodicals during the wor?” 
Acording to hiz advise to Hettonianz he shud be doing sum- 
thing elz. 1 prezume he findz it eezier to be satirical, to 
evade discussing the question ov Speling Reform, than to 
meet arguments in its favor, or those urged against, the 
current orthografy. : 

I am not ov ‘‘Rifleman’z’’ opinion that we shud avoid 
aul materz exsept the wor; and I am further confirmd in 
my convicshon sins reeding Lord Haldane’z speech. He 
said we wer too slugish, and ther shud be no curtailment 
ov educashonal equipment. The late Duke ov Devonshire 
said our first defens waz educashon. [If this wos so ia 
pees, it wil be dubely so after the wor. Enything that 
hinderz educashon or cauzez it to be more costly, shud be 
alterd as soon as possibl, that we suffer no handicap in our 
contest with the Germanz, Americanz, etc., for trade. I 
want to see the grait and needless waste ov time and muny 
on teeching children to reed ended, and that speedily, 
espeshaly when ther iz such an outcry for economy. Let 
us proov our sinserity in this crusade for thrift and care- 
fulness by permitting teecherz to uze a sistem ov speling 
which duz not waste time, duz not set reezon at defians, 
nor disregard both history and etimolojy. Adults may 
spel, doutless wil continue to spel, acording to the old 
fashon until the end ov the chapter. As Lord Haldane 
says—they ar too slugish to change, unles they wer taxt 
for every redundant letter emploid, then history, etimolojy, 
fashon, rithm, poetry ov wurdz, wud fly to the windz. It 
iz to the yung and the future we need to giv attenshon. 
Again, I wud urj your reederz to join the ranks ov the 
Simplified Speling Sosieti, 44, Great Russell St., W.C. 
‘*Rifleman’’ sayz its membership iz increesing. More 
power to its arm. Yourz, etc., H. DRUMMOND. 

Brook Villa, Hetton-le-Hole. 





AESTHETICS AND PHONETICS. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—May I support Miss Copland in her defence 
of phonetics as an aid to the teaching of elocution. 
Phoneticians have fallen into discredit lately, because 
several of them in their zeal for phonetic truth have pub- 
lished the results of their investigations in colloquial 
speech. No one who has ever seen certain of his modes 


of speech reproduced phonetically is likely to get over the 
shock : it is only one degree less chastening than seeing 
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one’s gait reproduced on the cinematograph. But phone- 
ticians are not ‘‘out to shock.’’ ‘They do, however, find 
it necessary to have a clear phonetic idea of what ordinary 
speech is before attempting to teach the refinements of 
good speech. No phonetician I have ever known is in 
danger of confirming what is with what ought to be. I 
think it is more just to compare the phonetician to the 
doctor than to the chemist. A doctor is not the poorer 
authority on health because he studies diseases. 

It is not necessary to prove that a course of phonetics 
is the only scientific cure for faulty speech ; the fact is now 
pretty generally accepted. An elocution teacher who has 
no knowledge of phonetics is most inadequately qualified 
for the work. Unfortunately, a training in elocution is 
not possible to every one, but that training in phonetics, 
which is the most vital part of elocution, could be brought 
within the reach of every child if only we had a speliing 
based on the sounds of speech instead of the present hap- 
hazard system based on no principle at all. The child 
would imbibe all the phonetics he needed in learning to 
read. 

It is because I am a lover of beautiful speech that I am 
interested in the spelling reform movement, on which I 
note with approval you bestow the editorial blessing. 
May I recommend every lover of good speech to send a 
post-card to the Secretary of the Simplified Spelling 
Society, 44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., who can 
supply, as I cannot do in the limits of a letter, detailed 
and convincing proof of the beneficial effects of reformed 
spelling. These have been proved by experiment in 
schools. Yours faithfully, A, CopEsTAKE. 

[We do not ‘‘bestow the Editorial blessing’’ upon the 
Spelling Reform Movement, but we print this letter, which 
seems to have reached us under a misapprehension, as an 
interesting addition to the correspondence on the subject 
in our columns.—Ep. Acapemy.] 


































THE UNDIGNIFIED PRESS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—Bearing in mind the excellent reputations 
scme of our great daily organs have built up for them- 
selves in the past, one cannot but feel sorry to see the 
undignified and boastful manner in which a certain sec- 
tion of the Press now tries to push forward its circulation 
and attract attention. Journals of old, run by conscien- 
tious men who held tightly to their opinions and did not 
change them with the fluctuation of public feeling or the 
suggested loss of a certain portion of the advertising 
revenue, would have ceased publication before appearing 
with announcements such as disport themselves on almost 
every page of some of the cheap newspapers of to-day. 

The average person consistently avoids another who 
is always ready te smile with a superior smile and ‘‘there, 
I told you so,’’ air about him, particularly if the individual 
in question had given no warning at all, but had simply 
hastened to be the first to impart the news revealed by 
someone else—a very different affair. So in time the 
public must certainly realise how small is the value it is 
getting for the coins it spends in supporting the large 
circulation of newspapers whose chief if not only concern 
is to increase their circulation, throwing to the winds dig- 
Mity, self-respect, to say nothing of other virtues still re- 
garded by many as of even greater value. 

We read daily that a certain paper persistently warned 
the nation about the war—in fact, nothing has happened 
of which this all-wise, far-seeing journal did not warn 
everybody. Yet not so very many years ago this same 





























tom German airships alleged to be flying over England and 











journal was ridiculing the idea of a German airship fly- | 
ing over England and the North Sea. ‘‘Accounts of phan- | 
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the North Sea . . . are placing England and Englishmen 
in a ridiculous and humiliating light before the German 
people,’” began an article headed ‘‘The Phantom Air- 
ship.’’ The article further went on to say: ‘‘For the 
most part our idea of good taste has simply been offended 
by what has been gossiped about nefarious German plans. 
The invasion danger. . . . the airship cruising over Eng- 
land at night, compel our ridicule.’’ Is it possible for 
anyone to read into these words any sort of warning of 
the danger to come in a very little time after they were 
written? We have prophets in our midst who warned us 
and did their best to prepare us for what has now come, 
but they were not the writers of this article, which was 
more calculated to alleviate any suspicion of a German 
menace than to compel observation with regard to her 
plans. We are indeed a long-suffering people, slow to 
anger, and still ready with our halfpence to buy and sup- 
port the journal which must needs praise itself so con- 
stantly. Yours, Happy Mepium. 


WORDBOOKINGS FROM THE YEAR 
To the Editor of THe ACApEmy. 

Sir,—There is ‘“‘in the Bodleian Library and British 
Museum’’ (to quote from its page 85,) a book of xlviii and 
100 pages, preceded by 4 unnumbered, bearing the title : 
‘*Fashionable Biography ; or Specimens of Public Charac- 
ters: by a Connoisseur. With a preface and notes, panto- 
Jogical and pantagelastical By PITAYM ®YNNIAO3. 
London : Printed for S. A. and H. Oddy, Oxford Street. 
1808. W. Lewis, Printer, Paternoster-row.’’ On pages 
73-77 Rigdym Phynnidos, whose pseudonym appears not 
to have been solved, refers to ‘‘The Morning Post,’’ and 
“‘The Prince of Wales’s morning-dress, etc.’’ The fol- 
lowing items, overlooked by our wordbookmakers, are to 
be noted : 

Page 9. With the most deeply ensoul’d veneration for 
your august character I add, Madam, my particular prayer 
(to that of human nature in general) for the preservation 
of those virtues, which daily dispense blessings to others 
upon earth, while they store them for yourself in heaven : 
And shall ever memorise, prime of intellectual solaces, 
that condescension, etc., ‘‘Madam’’ being ‘‘Her R.H. the 
Duchess of York.’’ 

P. st. ; unless, as is probably the case, she 
alludes to some recent fit of the rheumatism, or disloca- 
tion of her needle-arm.* A foot-note referring to this 
says: *An Irish gentleman lately begged a surgeon to 
attend a friend of his, who he said, had fallen from his 
horse, and wounded his pistol-arm. 

14. . » and make them earnestly wish they had 
never sinned in pink-satin boddices, and demicannon 
sleeves. 

75. , with a fancy-stripe waistcoat, and light 
stone-colour musquito pantaloons. 


1808. 


-. light, stone-colour musquito, longitudinal 
pantaloons. 

80. . » resembled a modern half-boot, pack-strapt. 

83. Whether the Romans used boot-hooks, and of 


what kind and shape, I have not been able to ascertain, 
although I have perused with attention the folios of 
Grevius and Gronovius for that purpose. 

go and 91. Every newspaper records their discoveries ; 
every manipulatory publication (vulgé, hand-bill) teems 
with their praises, and persons are officially appointed 
at Somerset-house and the Royal-Exchange, with speci- 
mens suspended on poles, which raise the involuntary 
admiration of every passenger at all conversant with the 
subject. The ocreatic glory even of the H*bys and 
H*mbys of the age would be greatly obscured, if it were 
not for the inventors of the Royal Patent Imperial Black- 
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ing, and the double-distilled London particular boot-top 
essence. 

91. Its being written in Greek, it is hoped, will preserve 
it from the degrading imitation of city-haberdashers and 
men-milliners, who devote their Saturday nights to the 
thrice-soled boots that they intend sporting on the Sun- 
day in Rotten Row. 

94. ... , buying and selling is now refined into a 
mutual interchange of generosity and benevolence, in 
which the vendee (or the buyer) is frequently under the most 
weighty obligations of gratitude to the vender (or seller). 

The Oxford Dictionary, the best and the biggest, quotes, 
‘‘Pantological and Pantolgelastical,’’ from the above title- 
page, but omits the longer of the two in its proper place; 
does not quote ensouled before 1865; memorise before 
1856; pistol-arm before 1842; manipulatory before 1827; 
men-milliners (with men in stead of man,) before 1850; 
demicannon after 1735; nor back-strapt and ocreatic (from 
ocreatus, as used by Horace and Pliny,) at all. It records 
boot-hooks, without quotation or date. In my ‘‘Jottings”’ 
published in THe Acapemy for July 3, 1915, read ‘‘Feathers 
and Esses.”” 1 know not what ‘‘Esses’’ may have been. 
They invite guesses. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
The Union Society, Oxford. 

July 12, 1915. 
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Price Gs. Net. 


THE RELATION OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


TO THE 


LAW OF ENGLAND 


AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A STUDY 
BY 
CYRIL M. PICCIOTTO. 


Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Whewell (International 
Law) Scholar of the University, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY 


L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D., 


Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge 
Member of the Institute of International Law, etc., etc. 





LONDON : 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C 
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Modern City Planning 


..and Maintenance .. 
By FRANK KOESTER. 


Tuis book is a practical treatise on Modern 
Civic AEsthetics, City Planning and Improve- 
ments, a subject to which Mr. Koester has given 
exhaustive study in both Europe and America. 
Mr. Koester’s reputation is international. His 
work is of interest to every local councillor, 
every architect, every citizen who has a leaning 
towards the city beautiful and the city healthful. 
The book is illustrated with 150 photographs and 
75 designs, and is an indispensable and up-to- 
date guide to the great principles of rational City 


LONDON: 


McBRIDE, NAST & COQO., Ltd., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 
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Being Well Dressed 
is not so much a matter of 
Income as of Information 


VOGUE. 


ONE SHILLING pricing: ia FORTNIGHTLY 


@ The great French couturiers, unmindful of the war that rocks the 
world around them, have been holding their regular Spring openings. 
All through the season VocGue’s splendid staff of Paris correspondents 
are gathering for your benefit everything authoritative and new. 


@ With the great European fashion journals cut off, with all ordinary 
sourees of fashion news interrupted, Vocue has become more clearly 
than ever before the absolute authority on what is to be worn by the 
well-dressed woman. 

4 And remember that Vocue comes not once a month, like the ordinary 
magazine, but twice each month, bringing thereby not only the very latest 
fashion news, but twice as much of it. 


@ Never has Vocue’s unique value been so universally recognised as in 
the past months of uncertainty. 


Order of your Bookseller or Newsagent or direct from 


WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS LONDON,E.C. 
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NOW READY Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 


The LITTLE CORPORAL 


HIS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL 
By M. M. OPHARA 


CHAPTERS IN NAPOLEONIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE | 
A Study of Peculiar Topical Interest. 


FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 
Peculiarly apposite would seem to be an account of Napoleon's career ata 
time of world crisis provoked by Prussian Militarism, the developments of 
which have been traced by some authorities to Count von Wartenburg’s 
‘* History of Napoleon as a General.” 











NOW READY Demy 8vo, 7/6 net 


A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
| By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 








WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


i} SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 

K.C.I-E., K.C.V.O., 
Author of ‘‘ Russia,”’ etc. 

‘Of all the books written on Russia and the soul of her people during these 


latter days this goes deepest and reveals most. . . . Altogether a very 
important book.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NOW READY Crown 8vo, 6/- 


THORNEY 


A TALE OF A TROPICAL ISLAND AND TWO 
ISOLATED PEOPLE 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 
CHOOSING KIT 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OFFICERS’ OUTFITS 
By the Author of “ Choosing Kit” in LAND AND WATER 











This volume will save an officer both time and expense. 
It is written by one who has had to choose kit for himself, and knows what is 
wanted, and where to get it. 


Price 1/- net, Post free, 1/2 
Of all Booksellers, or divect from the Publishers. 


LONDON: 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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